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the power of distinguishing it, turns out to be not merely
different from what we expect, but much below what we
expect; if this universe, so vast and glorious in itself, proves
in relation to our desires narrow and ill-furnished, . . .
then humanity [like the doomed and perishing individual]
has its necessary old age ; and if its old age, then surely that
which lies beyond old age. . . . We must abandon ourselves
to pessimism (p. 155). . . . All human griefs alike [will]
seem little worth- assuaging, human happiness at the best too
paltry to be worth increasing. . . . Life [will] become the
more intolerable the more we know and discover, so long as
everything widens and deepens except our own duration, and
that remains as pitiful as ever. . . . What would Natural
Religion avail then ?1

Here we arrive at the foundation of tlie
author's teaching. All the arguments he urges
in the whole of this volume depend for their
meaning on this one belief, that the future
history of our race will be one of un-
ceasing progress; and by progress he means
certain very distinct things. He means diffusion
of political liberty, diffusion of the material
luxuries of life, the fraternisation of nations,
the abolition of war, and so on. But this is
not all he means, nor is it the most important
part. This is the body of progress merely,
it is not its soul. The soul of progress is the

1 P. 262,   where  the author explains  at length what he
means by pessimism.